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the old type of * penny-farthing' bicycle, from the saddle of which,
the machine being kept in the perpendicular by comrades standing
on either side, I and others preached the new gospel I think that
most of the people who came to listen to us thought that we were
just naughty and irresponsible youths, engaged in a new form of
juvenile mischief; and they were usually tolerant; but once or twice
it became advisable that those who held the machine, from which
with an evangelist's fervour I preached the brotherhood of man,
should give it a hurried start in order that the panting orator might
escape from the impending wrath. Much of my platform appren-
ticeship was spent in pioneer activities of this kind, and I learned a
great deal from the discipline that I thus received.
In the early eighties I visited London for the first time in order
to attend conferences or demonstrations in Trafalgar Square or
elsewhere, in connection with Bradlaugh's exclusion from Parlia-
ment, and in 1886, when his right to sit had been acknowledged, I,
in the company of Mr. Anderson, made my first unforgettable visit
to the House of Commons. Our orders for the Strangers' Gallery
bore Bradlaugh's signature and, after waiting for many hours in
St. Stephen's Hall, we were fortunate enough, just before the House
rose, to hear Mr. Gladstone address it, and on our way out we
overtook him as he walked slowly on his way home to Downing
Street. I remember that at the time I was alarmed because he
did not appear to be protected against possible assault, but the
police have their own methods of being both vigilant and obscure,
and my fears were probably unfounded.
As I sat in the Gallery of the House of Commons on that occasion
I had no thought that I should one day be privileged to sit on its
green benches and take a modest part in its work. The impression
that the House then made upon me was profound, and my respect
for its authority has never diminished. I do not belong to those
who think it clever to decry the Mother of Parliaments, and to this
day I never enter the Palace of Westminster without a feeling of
reverence for its great traditions, or without a thrill of hope for its
future work. When I made my maiden speech in the House of
Commons, on the 3oth November 1922 I ventured to say: *In
rising to address the House for the first time, my mind goes back
to a night in the eighties when, after many hours of weary waiting,
a very happy boy from the Strangers' Gallery had the great privilege
of hearing Mr, Gladstone introduce the Franchise Bill from that
Box. On that occasion the House of Commons put a spell upon